SAMUEL BUTLER

Endymion presented to the world. Of all English novels
he most detested those of the Robert Elsmere type, which
set up to be philosophical or religious, and he does not
seem to have studied the novels of Voltaire or Rousseau.
Butler was not catholic in his tastes, and, as he did not
believe in reading books of which the immediate flavour
did not please him, he was not a -widely read man. As
for our modern efforts it is doubtful if he would have
persevered beyond the first few pages of the best of them;
and the doubt would apply most strongly to those which
have derived from him. M. Abel Chevalley, writing in
1921 upon the English novel of our time, has remarked
that, following upon The Way of All Flesh, there is scarcely
a self-respecting novel in which the father is not execrated.
Other critics have said, with some justice, that in this book
we have the "first expression in fiction of the revolt of the
life-force against ready-made morality", and that its
author "became a great force for personal rebellion first of
all through fiction and his influence on fiction".

Yet could we invent a worse purgatory for Samuel
Butler than one in which he would be compelled to read,
without skipping, the interminable succession of auto-
biographical novels by young English writers, gifted and
not so gifted, who have felt encouraged by his example to
retrace for us their progress from the cradle to maturity
over the hurdles and across the drains of paternal fixations,
Oedipus complexes, and amatory blunders of the kind to
which he was the first to draw attention as material for
fiction? "If I die prematurely", he noted, "at any rate I
shall be saved from being bored by my own success."

He might have added that he would have been saved
from being shocked by it. As it is on the whole easier
to bore than to refrain from being bored, so it is easier to
shock than to be secure from receiving shocks. In his
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